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Memorabilia. é: 


HE June number of Antiquity deals with 
a variety of interesting topics. Herr 
Max Hilzheimer’s ‘ Sheep,’ translated by 
Mr. Roland G. Austin, illustrates its account 
of the lines of descent of the domestic sheep 
of the world with good photographs of 
ancient representations of sheep mostly from 
the British Museum. Two sets of examples 
of pre-historic art are pictured and dis- 
cussed: Rock Paintings at Gilf Kebir in the 
Libyan Desert, by Mr. W. B. Kennedy 
Shaw, and the sculptured frieze in the rock 
shelter of Cap Blanc, by Mr. D. Emerson 
Chapman and Mr. Alexander, The latter is a 
series of six horses, sculptured in high relief- 
work of Early Magdalenian times. Much 
worn away and broken, what remains of these 
horses, as the photograph reveals them, does 
effectively support the writer’s opinion that 
they may challenge comparison with the finest 
art of classical antiquity. The modelling of 
the forms, the delicate structure of the heads 
and the extraordinary life-likeness of atti- 
tude and movement, seem the more attractive 
through the sense they give the spectator of 
the artist’s unselfconsciousness. The Libyan 
paintings, in the Abbé Breuil’s opinion, be- 
long to the same people as do those at ’Ein 
Dua. The human beings, vehement some of 
them in action, are of the curious filiform 
variety ; the cattle—domestic cattle, one can 
tell from their speckled hides and the halters 
round their necks and also perhaps from the 
care expended on the udders of the cows — 
are drawn to a formula that suggests Bos 
Africanus, The specimens photographed in 
situ are expressive. Breuil finds resemblance 
between such paintings as these and some 
lately discovered near Harar in Abyssinia, 
and is inclined to think that the domestica- 
tion of animals may have begun on the Abys- 
sinian plateau, and thence have spread west- 
wards. 





| 
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LOVERS of the Middle Ages may like to 
note that the June Connoisseur contains 
a carefully written article by Mr. William 
and Mr. John H. Harvey on the Herlands, 
father and son, the King’s Master- 
Carpenters, and in particular on Master 
Hugh Herland, the son, who was chief car- 
penter to Richard II. His greatest feats 
were the design for the roof of Westminster 
Hall, bridging the whole width in one span, 
and the invention —or great part in the in- 
vention—of fan-tracery of which the wooden 
vault in the chapel of Winchester College is 
the earliest example. Herland is an un- 
common surname; it seems to be connected 
with East Anglia. The portrait of the Car- 
penter in the glass at Winchester College 
almost certainly represents Master Hugh, 
and in the opinion of the authors the face 
might easily be that of an East Anglian. 
Norfolk and Suffolk were famous for timber- 
workers. The records of the time enable one 
to trace with fair fullness the achievements 
and the prosperities of Master Hugh. 


B second number of English, the maga- 

zine of the English Association, begins 
with Dr. F. 8. Boas’s account of ‘ Some Re- 
cent Contacts and Contrasts ’’—between Eng- 
land and America, that is—from his observa- 
tions in visits last year and the year before 
to the United States. Among a few things 
which surprised Dr. Boas was to hear ‘‘ one 
of the most cultivated women in New York, 
occupying a leading position [speak] in de- 
preciatory terms of Galsworthy’s novels.”’ 
How far this was a representative opinion 
the writer cannot say; it is an opinion which 
one finds cropping up now and again among 
us at home in the younger criticism. Mr. 
A. P. Oppé has a long, interesting paper 
(‘ Chinese and English Landscape Paint- 
ing’) designed to show that there is an Enz- 
lish “ee in landscape-painting which— 
being largely bold brush-work of not too 
closely detailed fineness, bears resemblance to 
the Chinese technical approach to that mode 
of art ; Alexander Cozens is its exponent. Dr. 
Vaughan contributes a sympathetic sketch of 
John Bailey apropos of the publication of 
the poet’s letters and diaries. Miss Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart writes pleasantly about 
Roscommon of ‘‘ the unspotted bays.’’ The 
poems include a neat translation into French 
of ‘O fair enough are sky and plain’ from 
‘A Shropshire Lad’ (XX) by M. Emile 
Legouis. The last stanza: 
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(But in the golden-sanded brooks 
And azure meres I spy 
A silly lad that longs and looks 
And wishes he were [.) 
is rendered thus: 
Mais dans l’azur que l’eau refléte 
Mon regard baissé voit 
Ce pauvre fou dont loeil me guette, 
Qui voudrait étre moi. 
wherein the ‘‘ golden-sanded brooks,’’ which 
doubtless we owe to their rhyming with 
“looks,’’ are lost in their turn to the rhyme 
for ‘‘ guette.’’ Lhe French in rhythm fol- 
lows the English closely. M. Legouis also 
furnishes a French translation of Donne’s 
* Valediction of Weeping.’ 


THE summer number of Life and Letters 
contains contributions from many lands, 

so that the editors have some justification 
for claiming that it should be regarded not 
merely as an English journal. It can per- 
haps not fully substantiate that claim while 
it gives even French and German articles in 
translation. Among the foreign papers are 
‘Literature,’ by M. Paul Valéry; ‘ Freud,’ 
by Herr Hanns Sachs; ‘A Contemporary 
Icelandic Author,’ by M. Stefan Einarsson ; 
* Little Lizzy,’ by Herr Thomas Mann; ‘ The 
Terrorist,’ by Mr. Mulk Raj Anand; and ‘ A 
New Stage in the Development of the Soviet 
Film,’ by M. Leo Lania. The sound- 
film, it is thought, in spite of technical and 
artistic improvement, does not yet equal the 
silent film in the matter of plot, in Russia. 
Civil war and revolution are still too widely 
predominant. So new plots are being 
framed. A scenario on the production of 
which work is now being done is concerned 
with an attempt to fly round the world in 
the stratosphere. Then Bisenstein has on 
the stocks a film of an epic character—the 
tragedy of a peasant family—having for its 
hero a twelve-year-old working boy for whom 
a career as a world star is predicted. After 
this is finished, Kisenstein’s next picture is 
to be ‘ Moscow ’—the Moscow of to-day, sym- 
bol of the new and indestructible Russia. 
Eight hundred films, M. Lania tells us, are 
planned for the year 1940; and the Govern- 
ment is investing huge sums in building new 
studios and new cinemas in every part of 
the Soviet Union. 

The number includes four poems, of the 
true modern kind, vivid to the eye but so 
little addressed to the ear that—since it is 
the verse that speaks to the ear which is re- 
membered—they are, as verse, apt to be for- 
gotten all too soon. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A STUDY OF ‘ LOVE’S LABOUR’S 
LOST.’ 
(See ante p. 341). 


1. THe MARRIAGE OF THE 9TH Fart or 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 


[X this very thoughtful and ingenious book 

Miss Frances A. Yates mentions the 
statement in Brennan’s ‘ History of the 
House of Percy’ that the ninth Earl of 
Nothumberland married Lady Dorothy Per- 
rot while her first husband, Sir Thomas 
Perrot, was still living. It may be as well 
to put on record the inaccuracy of this asser- 
tion. 

Sir Thomas Perrot was the son of Sir John 
Perrot, who was believed to be an illegitimate 
son of Henry VIII, but whose legal father 
was another Sir Thomas Perrot. Sir John 
Perrot was tried and condemned for treason 
in 1592, and died in the Tower in November 
that year. On 27 May, 1592, Sir Thomas 
Perrot, his son, made an appeal on his 
father’s behalf. He assumed frankly that 
the Government had brought about Sir John’s 
condemnation in order to obtain money hy 
confiscating his estates, and he laboured to 
show that there was very little to be gained 
in that way. But though he minimised the 
estate as much as possible, he never said 
that it had been conveyed to him (Sir 
Thomas). (Cal. S.P. Dom., 1591-4, p. 223). 
On 6 June, 1594, certain leases that had for- 
merly belonged to Sir John Perrot were 
granted to Lady Dorothy Perrot, widow, for 
thirty-one years. (ibid. p. 515). In 1597 a 
full account of Sir John Perrot’s lands was 
drawn up. (Cal. §.P. Dom., 1595-7, p. 491). 
In this the leases formerly granted to Lady 
Dorothy Perrot are held by the Countess of 
Northumberland. Among the claims on the 
estate there is an entry that Thomas Perrot 
pretends a title by conveyance to all Sir John 
Perrot’s lands. Now this Thomas Perrot of 
1597 cannot be the same person as Sir Thomas 
Perrot of 1592, because Sir Thomas made no 
such claim, and also because Thomas of 1597 
has no title. Brennan seems to have made 
the mistake of identifying the two men be- 
cause they had the same name, and were no 
doubt related. They may even have been 
half-brothers, as Sir John had illegitimate 
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children. Finally in his ‘ Advice to his 
Son’ the ninth Earl of Northumberland 
says Of his wife: ‘‘I married her within 


mall time of her husband’s decease ”’ 
(‘Advice to his Son,’ ed. G. B. Harrison, 
p. 94 


It is curious that there seems to be no legal 
record of the exact date of the Earl’s mar- 
riage, but as he himself says in the same 
passage, ‘‘ I had told 31 years before I took 
a wife,’ and as it is certain that he was 
born in 1564, the marriage must have taken 
place in 1595, 

All this is merely incidental to Miss 
Yates’s subject, except in so far as the date 
of 1594 for the marriage would suit her argu- 
ment rather better than 1595. 


2. NORTHUMBERLAND’S CORRESPONDENT. 


There is another point in her book upon 
which I should like to make a suggestion. 
In dealing with the fragment of an essay 
by the ninth Earl of Northumberland ‘‘ on 
the entertainment of a Mistress being incon- 
sistent with the pursuit of Learning,” she 
assumes throughout that it is addressed to a 
lady. Miss Yates seems to have based this 
assumption on two passages. In the first the 
Barl says of his correspondent, ‘‘ Yow are 
neerer to me then any,’’ and this Miss Yates 
interprets as meaning his wife. But I think 
that it might simply mean ‘‘ you are my 
most intimate friend,” as Hamlet, for ex- 
ample, says that he wears Horatio in his 
heart of hearts. In the second passage the 
Earl writes, ‘‘ my violent passion yow were 
content to yeeld vnto out of necessitie, be- 
cause it was otherwise booteles,’’ which she 
takes literally as meaning that the lady ad- 
dressed had accepted the Earl’s love. But I 
suggest that it might mean no more than 
that this friend found remonstrances were 
useless and therefore left the Earl to his 
passion. I would venture to paraphrase the 
Opening sentences of the essay as follows: 


Do not be impatient that I have not yet 
written to you about the success of my love. 
I know you take no interest in a love affair, 
except as you believe it concerns me, and you 
have received my confidences about this one 
not of your own free will, but because I 
insisted upon making you my confidant. You 
are my most intimate friend and therefore it 
is reasonable that I should explain to you 
what I have done, lest I should seem fanciful 
in abandoning the pursuit, or foolish in begin- 
ning what was not worth pursuing. You may re- 
member all my plans, how I ruminated over 
them and devised them, you knew and were 
sorry for the intrigue from which these in- 





ventions proceeded, but you were obliged to 
leave me to the course of my violent passion, 
because remonstrances were useless. 

The Earl goes on to describe the various 
ways in which he can win the affections of 
different types of mistresses; it may be noted 
that marriage does not enter into the subject 
at all. He says how he would proceed “ if 
shee were yonge and _ irresolute,’’ ‘‘ if re- 
strained by husbands austerenes,’’ “ if 
religiously disposed,’’ and so forth. It seems 
to me incredible that an Elizabethan hus- 
band should address such a discourse to his 
wife. I do not think it would occur to him, 
even as an insult, to pretend that his wife 
would take a sympathetic interest in his 
casual love affairs. Miss Yates supposes 
that the essay was intended to be insulting, 
but it seems to me that the insult is, so to 
speak, quite out of period. On the other 
hand, the essay is perfectly natural and nor- 
mal if it is addressed to a male friend. 

My suggestion is that the essay is addressed 
to some male friend who had remonstrated 
with the Earl for giving way to love as 
Bruno remonstrated with Sidney. The sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Yow are neerer to me than any’ 
might mean ‘‘ you are my nearest relation,” 
in which case the person addressed would be 
the Earl’s brother and heir presumptive, 
William Percy. Now William Percy pub- 
lished in 1594 a volume of ‘ Sonnets to the 
Fairest Coelia ’; they are extremely bad son- 
nets, and end on a note of hopeless despair. 
It might be conjectured that the essay was 
an answer to these sonnets. The Earl per- 
haps had confided his love to his brother, 
who remonstrated with him, expatiating on 
the agonies of unsuccessful love. The Earl’s 
reply is a brotherly exhortation: ‘‘ Stop 
making a fool of yourself over Coelia (whom 
you might easily have won if you had gone 
the right way to work), and devote yourself 
to a little hard study.” 

This is perhaps rather too fantastic a con- 
jecture. I should only like to suggest that 
Miss Yates might consider whether it is not 
more probable that the Earl’s essay is ad- 
dressed to a real or imaginary man friend 
than to any woman. 

M. H. Dopps. 


THE SATIRE IN ‘ EIKONOKLASTES.’ 


BY a survey of Milton’s prose, Mr. J. 

Milton French has recently sought to 
show that Milton had a remarkable command 
of satire and that to this ‘‘ phase of his 
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work he devoted the central and best years 
of his life ’’ (‘ Milton as Satirist,’ P M L A, 
li., 414-429). Readers of the prose are, of 
course, familiar with Milton’s satirical bent ; 
but Mr. French’s study, which focusses at- 
tention upon the subject, records many ex- 
amples, and defends Milton’s use of this 
weapon, performs a real service. It is 
curious, however, that Mr. French has 
silently ignored two of Milton’s most import- 
ant works, ‘ Areopagitica’ and ‘ Eikono- 
klastes,’ in which satire and, occasionally, 
sarcasm are particularly rich and signifi- 
cant. In this note I am mainly concerned 
with ‘ Eikonoklastes,’ and shall merely list 
in passing some of the satirical passages in 
‘ Areopagitica’: the licensing of books by 
two or more gluttonous friars, whose imprim- 
aturs, “‘ complementing and ducking to each 
other with their shav’n reverences,’’ are to 
be seen on many title-pages, and the imita- 
tion thereof of late by our prelates, ‘‘ apishly 
Romanizing ”’ ; the necessity of regulating all 
entertainments (violins and guitars ‘‘ must 
not be suffer’d to prattle as they doe ’’) to 
make licensing effective; the character of 
licensers; Plato’s edicts for his imagined 
commonwealth; the wealthy man’s hired 
‘Religion ’’; the parochial minister’s 
piecing together of his sermons. There can 
be no doubt that such passages add greatly 
to the interest and effect of ‘ Areopagitica,’ 
in which, however, the total amount of satire 
is not large. 

In ‘ Bikonoklastes,’ on the other hand, 
satire is pervasive, sustained, and extremely 
effective. It is a constant supplement to the 
sound exposition and cogent argument which 
distinguish Milton’s reply to ‘ Kikon 
Basilike.’ The reader who is not disturbed 
by the crime of lése majesté follows with 
unfailing delight Milton’s skilful and 
superb assault upon the ‘‘ Holy Image ’”’ and 
its reputed author, who had already been 
unofficially sainted. Through all the work 
runs a strong current of righteous scorn for 
the fallacies in ‘ Eikon Basilike’ and for the 
arrogant presumption of the King, whose 
conviction of his infallibility had been his 
own undoing. Comment is quite inadequate 
to indicate the wealth of restrained and sus- 
tained satire in ‘ Eikonoklastes ’; but a few 
examples arranged under the most important 
headings may suggest the quality of material 
to be found in this famous work. 

Milton, it is clear, suspects that the King 
was not the sole author of the “ Eikon’; he 
refers to the ‘‘ secret Coadjutor’’ and the 








‘*houshold preist’’ (‘The Works of John 
Milton ’ (New York, 1932), v, 72, 147). But 
he accepts the King’s authorship that he 
may the more effectively concentrate his at- 
tack. It is characteristic that Milton should 
assail Charles both as author and king. 
And he condemns him in both réles. Kings 
are but ‘‘weak and puny Adversaries,” 
Although strong in legions, they are weak at 
arguments. Throughout Milton scorns the 
King’s reasoning, his reputed sanctity, his 
hypocrisy, his arrogance. The King is ‘“‘a 
man neither by nature nor by nurture wise” 
(p. 135). Milton pointedly remarks that he 
was ‘‘ govern’d by a Woman ”’ (p. 251), the 
Queen, to whom he ascribed all virtue, “ in 
straines that come almost to Sonnetting: 
How fitt to govern men, undervaluing and 
aspersing the great Counsel of his Kingdom, 
in comparison of one Woman”? (p. 139). 
The King’s book is made up of allegations, 
not of reasons. It ‘‘ might perhaps be in- 
tended a peece of Poetrie. The words are 
good, the fiction smooth and cleanly; there 
wanted onely Rime, and that, they say, is 
bestow’d upon it lately” (p. 125). 
Ingeniously and tirelessly Milton exposes the 
King’s pretence to a monopoly of reason: 
“it being so easie for him, and so frequent, 
to call his obstinacy, Reason ’’; our good 
and safety must depend ‘‘ upon the private 
and overweening Reason of one obstinat 
Man ”’ (pp. 134-135); the King still pur- 
poses ‘‘ to grant no more then what seem’d 
good to that violent and lawless Triumvirate 
within him, under the falsifi’d names of his 
Reason, Honour and Conscience, the old 
circulating dance of his shifts and evasions ” 
(p. 257); with insufferable arrogance he 
‘“ assumes to himself the best abilitie of 
judging for other men what is Truth, 
Justice, Goodness, what his own, or the 
Churches right.’”” Milton scornfully asks: 
‘“To know the will of God better then his 
whole Kingdom, whence should he have it! 
Certainly Court-breeding and his perpetual 
conversation with Flatterers, was but a bad 
Schoole.’’ Why should his only agreeing or 
not agreeing “‘ lay a negative barr and in- 
hibition upon that which is agreed to by 4 
whole Parlament ... ?’ (p. 129). One 
might ask the same question of our Supreme 
Court, which on a narrow legalistic basis 
and by the whim of certain judges, presumes 
to shape the social and industrial order of 
the United States, for the benefit of cor- 
orate interests. The parallel between our 
Judicial and Charles I’s political autocracy 
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is not uninstructive. 

Milton exerts his best talents in his efforts 
to explode the myth of the King’s saintli- 
ness. For this purpose he ridicules “ the 
conceited portraiture before his Book, drawn 
out to the full measure of a Masking Scene, 
and sett there to catch fools and silly gazers, 
_..»”’ (p. 67). For this purpose he makes 
a great point of the prayer stolen out of the 
‘ Arcadia,’ by which the King “‘ hath as it 
were unhallow’d, and unchristen’d the very 
duty of prayer it self, by borrowing to a 
Christian use Prayers offer’d to a Heathen*| 
God’ (p. 85). 

Yet hardly it can be thought upon (though 
how sad a thing) without som kind of laughter 
at the manner, and solemn transaction of so 
gross a cousenage; that he who trampl’d over 
us so stately and so tragically should leave 
the world at last so ridiculously in his exit, 
as to bequeath among his Deifying friends 
that stood about him such a pretious peece 
of mockery to be publisht by them, as must 
needs cover both his and their heads with 
shame, if they have any left. (p. 87). 

Milton ridicules the King’s wish : 

He had rather wear a Crown of Thorns with 
our Saviour. Many would be all one with 
our Saviour, whom our Saviour will not know. 
They who govern ill those Kingdoms which 
they had a right to, have to our Saviours Crown 
of Thornes no right at all. Thornes they may 
fnd anow, of thir own gathering, and thir 
own twisting: . . but to weare them as 
our Saviour wore them is not giv’n to them 
that suffer by thir own demerits. (p. 137). 

The King reckons himself a martyr. 
“But Martyrs bear witness to the truth, not 
to themselves. . . He who writes himself 
Martyr by his own inscription, is like an ill 
Painter, who, by writing on the shapeless 
Picture which he hath drawn, is fain to tell 
passengers what shape it is; which els no 
man could imagin: . ..” (p. 283). The 
King sacrilegiously usurps an equality with 


In his impotence he delights to inter- 
pret events as God’s judgments upon his 
enemies : 


No evil can befall the Parlament or Citty, 
but he positively interprets it a judgement 
upon them for his sake; as if the very manu- 
script of Gods judgements had bin deliverd 
to his custody and exposition. But his read- 
ing declares it well to be a fals copy which he 
uses; dispensing oft’n to his own bad deeds and 
successes the testimony of Divine favour, and to 
the good deeds and successes of other men, 
Diving wrath and vengeance. (p. 272). 


And Milton indicates the probable destina- 
tion of the King and his party: 





But the King and his Party having lost in 
this Quarrel thir Heav’n upon Earth, beginn 


to make great reckning of Eternal Life, and 
at an easie rate in forma Pauperis Canonize one 
another in Heav’n; he them in his Book, they 
him in the Portrature before his Book: but 
as was said before, Stagework will not doe it; 
much less the justness of thir Cause: wherin 
most ar they dy’d in a brutish fierce- 
ness, with Oaths and other damning words in 
thir mouths; as if such had bin all the Oaths 
they fought for: which undoubtedly sent them 
ey on another Voyage then to Heav’n. 
p. 243). 


Naturally, Milton does not spare the 
King’s supporters: the prelates and their 
like, the courtiers, and the common people. 
The prelates, ‘“ whose Pulpit stuff, both first 
and last, hath bin the Doctrin and perpetual 
infusion of servility and wretchedness to all 
thir hearers’’ (p. 69). In reply to the 
King’s complaint that he was denied the at- 
tendance of his chaplains, Milton asks, ‘‘ but 
what are Chaplains?’ And he answers his 
own question: ‘‘ In State perhaps they may 
be listed among the upper Servingmen of 
som great houshold, and be admitted to som 
such place, as may stile them the Sewers, or 
the Yeomen-Ushers of Devotion, where the 
Maister is too restie, or too rich to say his 
own prayers, or to bless his own Table.’’ 
And Milton inquires: ‘‘ Wherefore should 
the Parlament then take such implements of 
the Court Cupboard into their considera- 
tion?’’ (p. 259). Of those ‘‘ Gentlemen ”’ 
who attended the Kinz to the House of Com- 
mons, Milton exclaims: 


Gentlmen indeed; the ragged Infantrie of 
Stewes and Brothels; the spawn and shiprack 
of Taverns and Dicing Houses: a becom- 
ming safety for the King of England, plac’d 
in the fidelity of such Guards and Champions: 
Happy times; when Braves and Hacksters, the 
onely contented Members of his Goverment, 
were thought the fittest and the faithfullest 
to defend his Person against the discontents 
of a Parlament and all good Men. (p. 102). 
For the blockish vulgar who were infatuated 
with fallen majesty Milton had the most 
sovereign disdain. For them the mere fact 
that the King is said to be the author is 
enough to make ‘ Eikon Basilike ’ ‘‘ wise, ex- 
cellent, and admir’d, nay to set it next the 
Bible’ (p. 64). There is some use of this 
book, merely to show ‘‘ what a miserable, 
credulous, deluded thing that creature is, 
which is call’d the Vulgar; ...’”’ (p. 143). 
They are, Milton declares, ‘‘ by nature slaves, 
and arrant beasts; not fitt for that liberty 
which they cri’d out and bellow’d for, but 
fitter to be led back again into thir old servi- 
tude, like a sort of clamouring and fighting 
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brutes, ... ”’ (p. 290). And at the very 
last Milton pays his respects to that 
inconstant, irrational, and Image-doting 
rabble; that like a credulous and hapless 
herd, begott’n to servility, and inchanted with 
these popular institutes of Tyranny, subscrib’d 
with a new device of the Kings Picture at his 
praiers, hold out both thir eares with such 
delight and ravishment to be stigmatiz’d and 
board through in witness of thir own voluntary 
and beloved baseness. (p. 309). 

But no criticism or group of selections can 
do justice to the devastating force of Milton’s 
satire in this amazing work. Mocking, 
thrusting, searing, Milton has no mercy 
upon his fallen foe—but one must remember 
that the Royalists had invited the attack, 
had in fact made it inevitable. 

For it were too unreasonable that he, be- 
cause dead, should have the liberty in his Book 
to speak all evil of the Parlament; and they, 
because living, should be expected to have less 
freedom, or any for them, to speak home the 
plain truth of a full and pertinent reply. 

It is clear that Milton had no hope of 
popular success. It was, he realised, almost 
vain to write at all, ‘‘ considering the envy 
and almost infinite prejudice likely to be 
stirr’d up among the Common sort, against 
what ever can be writt’n or gainsaid to the 
King’s book, .. .””’ But what a man could 
do Milton did. And doubtless satire was his 
most effective weapon. 

Grorce W. WHITING. 

The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 





UNTAINE: A CHRISTIAN NAME 

IN THE ADDISON FAMILY.—Wil- 
lam Addison, Rector of Middleton St. 
George, Co. Durham, where he died in 1837, 
Married as his first wife an heiress named 
Mary Fountaine, but there was no issue of 
this union. He afterwards married Lucy 
Rattray, by whom he had two sons and three 
daughters. It is singular that he perpetu- 
ated the maiden name of his first wife in the 
Christian names of all his children: Wil- 
liam Fountaine A., Lucy Fountaine A., 
Rosamond Fountaine A., Dorothy Fountaine 
A., and Joseph Fountaine Addison. He 
also sometimes called himself William Addi- 
son Fountaine, which is confusing in the 
study of the Addison pedigree if it is over- 
looked. 

In an inscription on a flagon presented by 
him to the church of Middleton St. George 
in 1836, his name appears as William Addi- 
son Fountaine. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 





Readers’ Queries. 





THE ROYAL HOSPITAL OF 67, 

KATHARINE BY THE TOWER, — 
I am collecting material for a new history 
of the Royal — of St. Katharine by 
the Tower of London, which was founded in 
1148 and demolished in 1825 to make way for 
St. Katharine’s Docks. 

I shall be most grateful for leave to ask 
4f any reader can supply me with informa- 
tion about documents or books, other than 
those in well-known public collections, refer- 
ring to this ancient Foundation during any 
period of its existence. 

The treasurers of the church and the muni- 
ments were transferred to new buildi 
erected in Regent’s Park, but it is possible 
there may be in existence in private hands 
other remains of the Hospital and Precinct. 
I am particularly anxious to see a copy of 
William Bissett’s pamphlet entitled ‘ A Fair 
Warning,’ etc., 1710: and of Paulin, Son 
and Hearne’s Sale Catalogue of materials 
from the church and houses, 13 Dec., 1825. 
Information would also be welcome about 
any carvings, furniture, house-fittings, etc., 
which are known to have belonged to the 
Hospital or houses in the Precinct. 


Harotp WALLER. 
The Royal College of St. Katharine, 
Brunswick Road, Poplar, E.14. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: PAPERS 
OF FRANCIS BENNOCH.—In connec- 
tion with an edition of the collected letters 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, (upon which I am 
engaged in collaboration with Professor Ran- 
dall Stewart, Mr. Norman Pearson and Mr. 
Manning Hawthorne) I desire very much to 
locate the papers of Mr. Francis Bennoch, 
head of Bennoch, Twentyman and Rigg, 
wholesale traders and manufacturers, and 
well known in nineteenth-century London as 
common councilman, deputy of a ward and 
patron of the arts and letters. Any informa- 
tion leading to the discovery of these papers 
or concerning the present descendants of the 
families of the Carrs and Edwardes, to which 
families his papers are said to have been 
bequeathed, I shall greatly appreciate. 
Strantey T. Wittrams. 
595, Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


““ QOLLICITOR.”’ — Bailey’s Dictionary 


gives a double | for ‘‘ sollicitor.” If 
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general at that period, when was the double 
letter dropped ? 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


HOMAS CAMPBELL’S ‘ FLORINE.’ — 
Campbell wrote a little poem of three 
four-line verses, ‘ To Florine,’ printing them 
in ‘‘ one of the fashionable annuals.’’ They 
are given in W. Beattie’s Life of him (1849). 
“ Beautiful and accomplished,’’ she married 
George Huntly Gordon (1796-1868), Scott’s 


after her marriage, in her twenty-second 
year. What was her maiden name, and 
where did the verses first appear? 


J. M. Buttocn. 


RCHERS’ BURIAL CUSTOM.—In the 
east of France to-day preparations are 
in progress for the annual archery contests 
in which the championship—‘‘ The King oi 
the Archers ’’—is won by skill alone. The 
King of the Archers wears a silver chain 
round his neck. All archers are keepers of 
‘the great secret,’’ and when ‘‘an archer dies 
and is buried, the youngest of the company 
leans down and places his ear close to the 
grave in the act of receiving the secret from 
the departed member.’’ 

Would readers of ‘N. and Q.’ give me 
further particulars of this interesting and 
ancient custom, and of any others like it, 
involving communication with the so-called 
“dead.” 


G. H. 


EORGE I AT CAMBRIDGE.—A visitor 
to Cambridge in the year 1717 records 
that on Sept. 21 he dined ‘‘ with Mr. Bentley 
at Trinity College,’ and on Sept. 30, ‘‘ with 
Mr. Groves at St. John’s College.’”’ Bio- 
graphical notes on Bentley, and on Groves, 
would be welcome. The King, he states, 
dined at Trinity College on Oct. 6, 1717; can 
this be checked from other sources? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


ogg Bentley, the famous and formidable 
scholar, was Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1700 to 1742. Is there any reason 
to suppose that this Mr. Bentley was anyone 
else? ] 
SHLEY.—A diary of March, 1705/6, has 
the entry: ‘Sir W. Clarges dy’d. I 


was at Ashley at ye time.’”” Can anyone 
kindly help me to ascertain whether this in- 


ley? Another entry indicates that the Ash- 
ley mentioned (presumably a house, not a 
village) is in Surrey; I should be glad of 
light on this. 

(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


PAME EMMA ALBANI.—I am preparing 

a biography of the late Dame Emma 
Albani, the celebrated prima-donna. I would 
much appreciate receiving any information, 
data, or anecdotes, as also the loan of letters 
or other material. This would be regarded 
as confidential. Please communicate direct. 


(Miss) HELENE CHARBONNEAU. 
6229, Delorimer Street, Montreal, Canada. 


RECTORS OF UPTON LOVEL, WILTS.— 
The Rev. John Crowch, jun., was Rector 
of Upton Lovel, Wilts., from 1771 to 1799, 
and the Rev. John Vaughan, LL.B., from 
1834 to 1841. Any information about their 
descendants, relations, connections, or firms 
of lawyers who formerly advised them, will 
be gratefully received a the undersigned. 
An interesting point in the history of the 
parish is the reason of this query. 
F. G. WALKER. 


Rector of Upton Lovel 1919-1935. 
40, Morton Road, Exmouth. 


EDFORDSHIRE EARTHWORKS. — On 

20 Jan., 1909, a paper by Mr. Beau- 
champ Wadmore on ‘The Ancient Earth- 
works of Totternhoe Maiden Bower near 
Dunstable and Wanlud’s Bank, Leagrave, 
Bedfordshire,’ was read before the British 
Archaeological Association, ‘‘ with admir- 
ably drawn plans.’’ This paper does not ap- 
pear to have been printed by the Association. 
Was it printed elsewhere? -Can anyone give 
the exact reference ? 

T. Cann Huaues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


ARRATIVE OF CHARLES II’s 
ESCAPE AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
WORCESTER.—Is it known who wrote the 
account of Charles’s adventures after his 
defeat at Worcester which was published in 
1766 from the Pepys MSS, at Worcester? It 
is written in the first person as if by the 
King himself. I am aware that this is prob- 
ably very well known to your readers. Per- 
haps someone will tell me where to find a 
discussion of it. - 


SIMON THE CYRENIAN.—Can any 





dicates that Sir Walter Clarges died at Ash- 
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above, or tell me where I can find the inform- 
ation? There was a body of Greek Christians 
in Libya in the third century, I believe, but 
I cannot find any record of St. Simon the 
Cyrenian. 

C, TynpaLt WULCKo. 


[Does the context in which the name is found 
not allow of its denoting the Simon of Cyrene 
who is mentioned in Matthew xxvii. 32, Mark 
xv. 21, and Luke xxiii. 26. Is he definitely 
called ‘ St. ”’?] 


HARRISONS OF STUBB HOUSE. -- 
Cornelius Harrison, A.M., was appointed 
perpetual curate of St. Cuthbert’s, Darling- 
ton, in 1727. He was the son of John Har- 
rison, by Mary, daughter of Cornelius Ford, 
of King’s Norton. The sister of Mary was 
Sarah, the mother of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who was thus cousin to the Darlington 
clergyman. In a letter written by Johnson 
to Mr. Thrale, 12 Aug., 1773, the following 
remarks occur (the letter was one describing 
his tour to the Hebrides) : 

Next morning we changed our horses at 
Darlington, where Mr. Cornelius Harrison a 
cousin-german of mine, was perpetual curate. 
He was the only one of my relations who ever 
rose in fortune above penury, or in character 
above neglect. 

Cornelius Harrison died in 1748 and was 
buried in the south porch of St. Cuthbert’s; 
a memorial brass—decaying in 1854, when 
Longstaffe published his ‘ History of Dar- 
lington ’—bore the inscription: 

To the memory’ of the Revd. Cornelius 
Harrison A.M. who departed this life Oct. 4th 
1748 aged 49. Likewise Mary his wife who died 
Aug. 6th 1798, aged 77. It is requested that 
this stone may never be removed. 

The mural monument to his son, Cor- 
nelius, of Stubb House, Esq., at Bowes, also 
bears the words: ‘‘ It is requested that the 
great stone below may never be disturbed.”’ 

A sister of Cornelius Harrison, of Stubb 
House, was married to James Robson of 
Ellerton, Yorkshire, at Darlington on 16 
Oct., 1772. Can this Cornelius Harrison of 
Stubb House be identified with the Cornelius 
Harrison of Stubb House whose will, dated 
2 Jan., 1806, disinherited his son, Marley 
Harrison, the father of General Plantagenet 
Harrison ? 


H. AsKEw. 


Spennymoor. 


PPING FAMILY.—What is 
this family, 
Yorkshire 


known of 
which evidently was of 
extraction? The pedigree of 











Wren of Binchester commences with William 
Wrenne Sirsa of Sherburn House in the 
Bishopric (Durham), who married as his 
first wife a daughter of Tipping (Christian 
names not mentioned). He had issue 
Thomas Wrenne of Haddenham, Cambridge. 
shire; William Wrenne of Billy Hall or 
Sherburn House; and Cuthbert Wrenne. 


I have a record of William Bulmer of 
Wilton Castle, who died in 1639, who 
married Mary Yoward of Westerdale. This 
Mary Yoward was the daughter of William 
Tipping. This was communicated by Dr, 
R. B. Heppre, 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
“ RREAD STREET.”’—In large towns 
there is almost invariably a Bread 


Street; in London there are two. The name 
appears to be confined to really large towns. 
In Sussex, for instance, we have only one 
really large town and that is Brighton. 
There is a Bread Street there. I would like 
to know the reason of this particular piece 
of street nomenclature. 


J. P. Bacon PHILtIpPs. 


HUNTSMOOR PARK, IVER, BUCKS.— 

I should be glad if any correspondent 
could give me any accounts of Huntsmoor 
Park, and could tell me at what period 
Pepys lived there, and whether there is any 
mention of it in his diary, 


J. M. Cooprr. 


[On March 12, 1660 Pepys “ Rode to Hunts- 
more to Mr. Bowyer’s”’; and on May 8 of the 
same year he writes: “ Mr. Cooke Lebens me 
news of my wife. He went to Huntsmore to 
see her and brought her and my father 
Bowyer to London. -’ It will be remembered 
that Pepys was then with the Fleet, busy with 
his part in arrangements for the return of 
the King.] 


“HE SHRUGGED.” — It is some years 

since I first came across the expression 
“ he shrugged,’’ instead of ‘“‘ he shrugged his 
shoulders,” in Edgar Wallace, to my great 
annoyance. Now I find the use in every book 
I read, and I see that the ‘ Concise Oxford 
Dictionary ’ of 1914 gives ‘‘ shrug ”’ as a verb 
transitive and intransitive. Can anyone tell 
me when the verb first began to be used in- 
transitively, and whether or no it is an 
Americanism ? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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RODIGIES AND APPARITIONS DUR- 
ING THE CIVIL WAR.—I should be 
glad to be told of any contemporary books 
and pamphlets, and of any later work done 
on the subject of apparitions and the like 
supposed to have been seen in the course of 
the Civil War. I know of ‘‘ A Great Wonder 
in Heaven shewing the late Apparitions and 
odigious noyses of war and Battels, seen on 
ge-Hill neere Keinton in Northampton- 
shire Certified under the hands of William 
Wood, Esquire . Samuell Marshall, 
Preacher of God’s Word in Keinton & other 
persons of qualitie,’’ which may serve as an 
example. (Is anything further known of 

Wood and Marshall ?) . 

a ie 


ARLY PRINTING AT AVIGNON. — 
What exactly are the records in the 
archives at Avignon which may be taken to 
mean that printing was being done there in 
1444? Do any printed books or papers now 
exist purporting to be of that Sate and 

place ? 

B. R. 


TLAS.—Atlas supported heaven upon his 
shoulders. Which was in antiquity the 
most widely current version of the myth, 
that in which he is represented functioning 
as a huge mountain between the surface ot 
the earth and the sky, or that in which he 
is thought of as stationed under the earth 
and sea, propping from beneath the separ- 

ating pillar? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


. SUNT QUI SPIRAMINA TERRIS 
ISSE PUTENT.’’—What exactly was 
the idea underlying this belief? - 


({URIOUS COMPARISONS BETWEEN 
ANCIENT AND ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
—Looking through ‘ The Writers of Greece,’ 
by Professor Gilbert Norwood, in the 
Oxford series of The World’s Manuals, 1 
noticed the following: 

Instead of a mounting curve [Aeschylus] 
gives us a flight of stairs; that is one reason 
why he was a master of trilogy-construction. 
In this respect he compares with Sophocles as 
Dickens compaers with Hardy. 

Aeschylus in any respect whatever com- 
pared with Dickens is an amusing notion. 
I wonder whether any reader has made note 
of any similar quaint comparison. o% 





(GAINS. —Has any meaning ever been sug- 
gested for this most common of Roman 
praenomina ? 


H. C. 


ADY ANNE  BACON’S TRANSLA- 
TIONS.—Daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke 
and mother of Sir Francis Bacon, this was 
a lady highly esteemed for her learning. I 
should be glad of any account of her works, 
additional to what is to be found in the 
‘D. N. B.’ Has any article about her ap- 
peared within recent years in any English 

or American periodical ? 

M. U. H. BR. 


LCUIN’S VISIT TO WEARMOUTH. 

Alcuin, the celebrated theologian, man 
of letters, and co-adjutor of Charlemagne in 
his great educational reforms, (born in the 
City of York in 735; died at Tours in 804) 
in one of his letters to the monks of the mon- 
astery of St. Peter at Weremouth (now 
Monkwearmouth, Co. Durham) told him that 
all he saw whilst with them of their domes- 
tic arrangements and manner of life, pleased 
him exceedingly. Can any reader say when 
he paid this visit? He was educated at the 
cloister school in the city of York, under 
Egbert, Archbishop of York (732-768), by 
Ethelbert, a man apparently of wide attain- 
ments, who was then master of the school, 
7..-767, afterwards Archbishop of York 
(786-796). With Ethelbert Alcuin travelled 
as was the custom then, to find something 
new in the way of books and studies. It 
must have been at this period that his visit 
to Wearmouth was made. But what is the 


date? Is there any other record than that 
given in wJaffe’s Monumenta Alcuiniana 
(Berlin), 1873, Epp. 274. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who wrote a book, 
published c. 1840 entitled ‘ Self-Formation ; 


or the History of an Individual Mind.’ It was 
said to be “ By a Fellow of a College.” 
C. E. H. 


2. Whose are the following: 
1. “ You cannot give the Jesuit his liberty 


and keep your own.” 

2. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

3. . “Nor can I lay an egg, but I am 


a better judge of a good egg than any hen in 
the kingdom.”’—(said in reply to the hackneyed 
objection “ you couldn’t do as well yourself” 
when someone ventured to criticise some work 
of art). 

P. Crossy CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Replies. 





‘* LEATHER GUN.”’ 
(clxx. 405). 


REMEMBER reading, many years ago, 

that Marshal Alexander Leslie, when he 
invaded BPngland in 1640, and defeated the 
army sent against him at Newburn Ford, had 
some leather cannon with him; these bound 
round with iron hoops. 

James Il, King of Scotland, was immedi- 
ately killed when, besieging Roxburgh Castle 
in 1460, one of his cannon, which had been 
overcharged, burst. James Grant states that 
the cannon was “ of Flemish manufacture, 
rudely constructed with iron bars, girded 
with metal hoops, which were made fast by 
strong oak wedges.’’ I think it may have 
been made of boiled leather, and kept in its 
proper form by the iron bars and hoops. 

It is to be hoped that further information 
regarding leather cannon will shortly be 
forthcoming ; especially as regards the earliest 
verified date when they were first used. 

Hersert SouTHamM, 
Colonel. 


The most elaborate description of a leather 
gun which I know is that given in vol. xvii. 
of the first edition of Meyer’s ‘ Grosse Con- 
versations-Lexicon.’ This volume was pub- 
lished in 1850 at Hildburghausen, Amster- 
dam, Paris and Philadelphia, and printed 
by the Bibliographisches Institut. In the 
article Kanone on p. 494 will be found a de- 
scription of the attempts made by the French 
and Swedes to produce a lighter form of 
artillery suitable for use in the field. We 
are told that the Swedish Colonel von Wurm- 
brand introduced in 1626 in the Polish war, 
leather cannon Q90lbs. in weight and dis- 
charging missiles of 4lbs. The barrel was 
formed of five lines (Linien) of sheet-copper 
(Kupferblech), strengthened by iron hoops 
(Reife). The structure was wrapped round 
with rope, covered with cement and finally 
coated mit gebranntem Leder. As far as I 
can judge, the cannon had a centre of metal 
enveloped in tough fabrics, the object being 
to secure as slight a weight as possible. We 
are told, however, that this weapon was given 
up in 1628 because of its excessive recoil and 
the too rapid heating of the barrel. 

For Colonel James Wemyss see the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Nationa] Biography.’ He appar- 


| 





ently introduced some variety of this cannon | number of ‘ N. and Q.’ about Aunt Louisa, 


into England. There were probably man ex. 
perimental forms in existence near the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, The article ip 
Meyer’s ‘ Conversations-Lexicon ’ warns one 
of the various and bewildering number and 
names applied to pieces of artillery in use 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


Epwakp BEnsty. 


SPECULATION ABOUT ‘ TWELFTH 

NIGHT ’ (clxx. 326, 373, 408). — Miss 
M. H. Dopps’ suggestion that ‘The Nut- 
brown Maid’ would fit my description of the 
part Viola’s song (‘ Twelfth Night,’ II. iv.) 
was intended to play in developing the theme 
of the play is very useful. I quite agree that 
an English song that would fit the descrip- 
tion would be much more likely to be right 
than a French song. At the same time, I 
think that Shakespeare’s clues about “‘ spin- 
sters and knitters’? are important. It had 
crossed my mind that perhaps the genre of 
the chansons de toile was not confined to 
France; but, as I knew of no such songs in 
English, I confined my argument to the 
French ones. It is not unusual to find femi- 
nine love frankly expressed in English, as 
well as German and French, folk-songs: but 
I agree that the circumstances of ‘ The Nut- 
brown Maid’ show a close correspondence 
with the theme of ‘ Twelfth Night.’ Although, 
I have little scholarly knowledge of musical 
matters, I think, subject to correction, that 
‘ The Nut-brown Maid,’ if not itself a folk- 
song, is shaped in the form of one; it has bal- 
lad metre, for instance; and I should expect 
it to be sung in plain-song and not polyphoni- 
cally. Would those who know thoroughly the 
history of English song be able to help us? 
Were there any English craft-songs? Was 
there any association between weaving and 
humble feminine love in England? Or is it 
— to make a very bold guess, that ‘ The 
Nut-brown Maid’ was based upon a tradi- 
tional weaving-song? Or even, if Shake- 
speare had heard of the theme of the Old 
French weaving-songs, might he not have per- 
ceived the resemblance to ‘ The Nut-brown 
Maid’ and have substituted an English song 
for a French one? These speculations are 
slightly wild, but I hope they may be for- 
given, if they might possibly lead us nearer 
to the truth by eliciting more information. 

KATHARINE GARVIN. 


** A UNT LOUISA ” (clxx. 335, 377, 394). 


—In answer to the inquiry in a recent 
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name was Mrs. 


She died in 1899. 


Grorce H. Tripp, 
Librarian. 
Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. 


“ TDXCEPTIONS PROVE THE RULE” 

(clxx. 407).—‘‘ We all know, in a gen- 
eral sense, what this saying means.’’ Do 
we? I doubt it very much. And what is 
the ‘‘ general sense’’? For very various 
uses and misuses are covered by the employ- 
ment of the phrase. At 4 S. xi. 197, the 
late Proressor W. W. Sxkeat, to whom 
‘N. and Q.’ must be ever grateful, attempted 
to show that in the “‘ older English equiva- 
lent’? “the exception proves the rule’’; 
proves had the meaning of tests, and that 
therefore either (1) the exception can be per- 
fectly explained, in which case it ceases to 
be an exception, and the rule becomes in re- 
lation to it absolute; or (2) the exception 
resists all explanation because the rule itself 
is wrong; or (3) the exception resists explan- 
ation, not because the rule itself is wrong, 
but because the power to explain the excep- 
tion fails, from a lack of sufficient know- 
ledge. I am afraid this fails as an explan- 
ation. Professor Weekley, it seems to me, 
follows the true origin of the phrase in his 
‘Etymological Dictionary,’ 1921, under 
Except by saying that ‘‘ Exception proves the 
rule” is abbreviated from ‘‘ Exceptio probat 
regulam in casibus non exceptis.’’ But the 
most elaborate treatment (1 have not the 
‘O.E.D.’ at hand) that I know is in H. W. 
Fowler’s ‘ Dict. of Mod. Engl. Usage,’ 1926, 
p. 157, where two columns are devoted to 
the phrase and its different possible meanings 
set out, viz. (1) the original simple legal 
sense, (2) the secondary rather complicated 
scientific sense, (3) the Toe rhetorical sense, 
(4) the jocular nonsense, (5) the serious non- 
sense... ‘‘ Unfortunately (5) is much the 
commoner use.’’ The example of (1) is this: 
“Special leave is given for men to be out 
of barracks to-night till 11.0 p.m.’’ ‘‘ The 
exception proves the rule ’’ means that this 
special leave implies a rule requiring men, 
except when an exception is made, to be in 
earlier. I think that Mr. H. W. Fowler’s 
article is deserving of very careful attention, 
and that No. (1) is the use to which we had 
better confine ourselves. 


Laura (Jewry) 


her real 
Valentine. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
Like ‘‘ The end justifies the means,’’ this 





a too literal translation. Ezceptio probat 
regulum means ‘‘ The exception tests the 
rule,’”’ i.e., the apparent exception affords an 
opportunity for testing the universality of 
the rule, and if the exceptional case proves 
not to fall genuinely within the ambit of the 
rule, the latter will emerge triumphant. It 
is the trial of the exceptional case which 
proves the value of the rule. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In order to make this familiar saying logi- 
cal, it seems necessary to assume that in the 
course of its popular usage, a corruption or 
abbreviation, has found place; that origin- 
ally it was ‘‘ Exceptions prove—there is—a 
rule ’’; for there cannot be exceptions, unless 
there is a rule to except from. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


H: TWYMAN (clxx. 406).—I do not find an 
“H. Twyman” in Venn’s ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses,’ but they give: 

Twyman, Anthony. Adm. pens. (age 16) at 
St. John’s, 9 June 1693. S. of Henry, gent. B. 
in Kent. School, Wye (Mr. Wrentmore). 
Matric. 1695; B.A. 1696-7; M.A. 1700. Fellow 
1701-7. Master of the Revels in Ireland. Tutor 
to Lord Hinchinbrook and to Lord Finch. 
Travelled with Lord Finch to Germany, 
France, amg and Holland. Greatly esteemed 
abroad for his learning. Died 18 Sept. 1722, 
oped (sic.).. Buried at Westbere, Kent. 


. Harrison). 
A. R. Baytey. 


ICHARD SAVAGE (1678?-1743) (clxx. 
371).—The various biographies of this 
man—the son of the Countess of Macclesfield 
by the Earl of Rivers—lead one to believe 
that he never married. 

The ‘ British Cyclopaedia’ states that 
death ended his wretched life on 1 Aug., 
1748. His death exhibited, to use the words 
of Johnson, 


a convincing proof that nothing can supply 
the want of prudence, and that negligence and 
irregularity, long continued, will make know- 
ledge useless, wit ridiculous and genius con- 
temptible. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 
“ Woodlea,” Dumfries. 


The biographical account of Richard Sav- 
age in the 11th edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica ’ makes no mention of a 
marriage, neither does Chambers’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Biography.’ William Sidney Gibson 





is one of very many medieval saws and 
apophthegms now entirely misunderstood in 


contributed an article on Richard Savage to 
Bentley’s Miscellany, November, 1862. This 
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does not mention any marriage. 
H. Askew. 


“ RUE JOYEUSE,” ROUEN (clxx. 372, 
409).—The street at Rouen known as 
the Rue de Joyeuse may, of course, have 
changed its name quite recently, but it ap- 
ears in the map of a guide-book, dated 1932. 
ormerly it was called the Rue de la Lev- 
rette, but as lately as 1867 it became the 
Rue de Joyeuse. This resuscitation, in an 
anti-clerical age, of the name of a cardinal 
of the sixteenth century is no doubt due to 
the fact that the street flanks one side of the 
Lycée Corneille, which with the petit college 
de Joyeuse occupies the site of a seminary 
established by the Cardinal de Joyeuse, once 
Archbishop of Rouen. The seminary, which 
was intended for the training of thirty im- 
pecunious youths who desired to be priests, 
was under the control of the Jesuits, and in 
the chapel, attached to the Lycée, there is 
a monument of the Cardinal. The sisters of 
the convent of the Immaculate Conception 
inhabited a building in the same street to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century, and 
of course it is possible that they are there 
to-day. 

Joyeuse, perhaps the wettest place in 
France, is a medieval town between the 
Rhone and the Cevennes. Here Charlemagne 
built a castle and here, when hunting, he is 
said to have lost his sword Joyeuse, which 
contained in the hilt a fragment of the lance 
used at the Crucifixion. The town gave its 
name to a seigneurie, which produced several 
famous men. One of these was Anne de 
Joyeuse, a first-rate fencer, who enjoyed the 
dubious distinction of being a favourite of 
Henri III. His brother Francis became a 
cardinal at the age of twenty-four, arranged 
for the dissolution of the marriage between 
Henri IV and Margaret of Valois, and had 
the honour of holding the dauphin Louis over 
the baptismal font. For such services as 
these the King appointed him Archbishop of 
Rouen. If he impressed the good people of 
Rouen it may have been mainly because of 
his distinguished diplomatic career in Italy 
and at the French court, for though he in- 
habited the archiepiscopal palace at Gaillon, 
he was frequently abroad. He crowned Marie 
de Médicis, confirmed and crowned Louis 
XIII. A famous preacher having attacked 
him to his face because he held the arch- 
bishoprics of Narbonne, Toulouse and Rouen, 
he sent for him and explained that he had 
a dispensation from the Pope, permitting 











this accumulation of benefices in the hands 
of a single individual. ‘‘ No one who wishes 
to do right has the need of a dispensation,” 
was the reply, which the Cardinal took so 
much to heart that he resigned the three sees 
and died, though some time afterwards, at 
Avignon, on his way to Rome (1615). 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Dawlish. 


When I was a boy in 1873, I lived nearly 
twelve months in the rue Joyeuse, just op- 
posite the Lycée Corneille, and during that 
period an attempt was made by extreme Re- 
publicans to have the name changed owing to 
its connection with the Royalist Catholic 
Cardinal, Archbishop of Rouen. Some open- 
air meetings were even held in the rue in 
the evenings by the more Conservative towns- 
men in favour of retaining the old name, 
and the attempt was gradually abandoned. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


B HAMEL DE MANIN (clxx. 297, 340).— 
Since receiving the reply to the above, 
for which I am obliged, I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting a pedigree of the 
De Hamel de Manin family. In it I note 
that the father of Jean Francois, whose 
name is Charles Francois, was born in 1647. 
His son Francois was born in 1793! Surely 
there must be a discrepancy here. 

I have had access to some French bio- 
graphies and not one of them gives anything 
about the family or where they came from. 

The ‘ Dictionnaire de Noblesse,’ Chenaye- 
Desbois et Badier. Paris, 1866, under 
‘Hamel Seigneurs de Manin,’ makes no 
mention of any living member at that time, 
giving nothing after 1591. The notice is 
purely historical and ends: “ C’est ce que 
nous pouvons dire sur cette Famille dont 
nous ignorons l’état actuel.’’ In later dic- 
tionnaires there is no mention whatsoever of 
the family. 

The Marquis Ruvigny de Raineval, a 
member of an old titled French family long 
resident in England, adds in the first and 
second editions (1909 and 1910) of his work 
‘ Nobilities of Europe,’ a note to the effect 
that ‘‘ the title de Hamel de Manin, is used 
by a family of French origin.’’ 

Perhaps the ‘ Patent containing the 
rights granted ’’ to the ladies of the family, 
“to assume the title of Comtesse’’ would 
heip. Where could one obtain particulars of 
this ‘‘ Patent ’’? 

GuaDys Fatconer. 
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IVILIANS AND THE VICTORIA 
CROSS (clxx. 272, 319, 354).—The writer 
of the item on ‘ Van Gunst’s Engraving of 
Van Dyck’s portrait of Visct. Chaworth,’ at 
ante p. 272, q.v., cordially welcomes the cor- 
rection of a local tradition quoted therein 
by him, but, unfortunately, not duly veri- 
fied, to the effect that Ross Lowis Mangles 
was the only civilian during the Indian 
Mutiny to be awarded the V.C., whereas, as 
now recalled in detail by Cot. J. H. Lesuip, 
p.L., and Cou, Str ALFRED WELBY, F.S.A., 
there were two others, whose heroic acts were 
achieved, by William Fraser McDonell, on 
30 July, and by Thomas Henry Kavanagh, 
on 9 Nov., 1857. 

It is interesting to note that the first two 
in this group of civilians, Mangles and Mc- 
Donell, performed their very brave deeds 
during the retreat of the force seeking to re- 
lieve Arrah, where fifteen Europeans and 
fifty of Rattray’s Sikh’s were holding out 
against 4,000 mutineers. On the way, on 
the night of 29 July, 1857, the relief force 
fell into an ambush, losing 300 of the 450 
men. In the retreat to the boats, next morn- 
ing, in blazing sunshine and under a mur- 
derous fire, almost the whole detachment was 
killed or wounded. 

Though wounded during the ambuscade, 
Mangles helped the surgeon to attend the 
wounded, fetched water for them, and kept 
up a hot fire on the enemy, several of the 
men supplying him with loaded muskets. 
During the retreat, Richard Taylor, a soldier 
of the 37th Regiment, had been wounded, and 
implored Mangles not to leave him to the 
tender mercies of the Sepoys. Under a hail 
of lead, the civilian bound up the soldier’s 
wounds, and for 6 miles carried him over 
swampy ground until, at last, he got him 
into a boat. The soldier told the surgeon 
who attended to him, and, more than a year 
afterwards, Sir James Outram told Lord 
Canning. Meanwhile the warrant which had 
instituted, on 29 Jan., 1856, the award ‘‘ For 
Valour,’’ had been altered to include civi- 
lians ; and Ross Lowis Mangles was accorded 
the V.C.—London Gazette, 6 July, 1859— 
both Mangles and Kavanagh being decorated 
by H.M. Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle 
on 4 Jan., 1860; see ‘ The V.C., and D.S.O.,’ 
by Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., and Edith M. Humphris, 3 vols., 
ed. 1924. 

It will be seen from Cot. LEstix’s recital, 
at ante p. 354, that McDonell’s heroic deed 
was performed but a short while after that 





by Mangles, who, though not the only civilian 
to gain the V.C. during the Indian Mutiny, 
did thus achieve priority ‘‘ by a short head,” 
and must be acclaimed as the first civilian 
to be awarded this most enviable distinction 
in the forever glorious band of utterly self- 
forgetful and very gallant gentlemen. 


Henry Curtis. 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY TEXTILES 
(clxx. 406).—‘‘ Harrateen ’’ was shown 
in 1730 as a woollen stuff made of combing- 
wool. It was combined with “ Philip” and 
*“* Cheney ”’: 
A goodly share! 
’Twill pus a lady scarce in Philip and 
Cheney, 

With three small bugles laces. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

An annotation of 1750 conjectured ‘‘ Phil- 
lipine Cheyney,’’ a material in common use 
““now going by the name of Harrateen.”’ 
Taylor, speaking in praise of Hampstead 
said : 

No cloth of silver gold or tissue here. 

Philip and Cheiny never would appear. 

Within our bounds. 

It is difficult to trace what kind of material 
it was. In Lord William Howard’s book is 
an entry: ‘‘ Ten yards of crimson in grain 
chamblet, phillip and china 40/-”’ 

‘* Camblet ” or ‘‘ Camlet ’? inquired about 
was the stuff made with the fine hair of a 
Turkish goat. In the ‘ Discourse of Trade 
from England to Hast India’ the author 
(Munn) states that we took of the Turks 
among other things ‘‘ camblets grograms, 
raw silk.’”” The earliest mention of home- 
made camlets is in Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
1610, when Coventry’s prosperity was 
ascribed to woollen and camblet manufacture. 
A statute of 12 and 14 Edward IV included 
‘* Chamelet ’’ with damask. It appeared in 
his wardrobe account, and later Pepys, June 
1, 1664: ‘‘ After dinner I put on my new 
camelott suit, the best that ever I wore in my 
life, the suit costing me above £24.’’ Other 
references are: ‘“ And wav’d upon like water 
Chamelot ’’ (‘ Faerie Queen,’) and ‘ Their 
camelots warm in tents The soldiers hold,” 
(Dryden, Virgil). It appears that imitation 
came in, as with flannelette and velveteen, 
for in the eighteenth century we had ‘‘ Cam- 
letts ’? or ‘‘ Camleteen ’? which was a sort of 


fine worsted camlet or camelot (Wool and silk. 
Bailey’s Dictionary). 

‘“Calamanco’’ was a kind of woollen 
stuff. 
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““Manua’”’ was really Mantua, and de- 
noted a silk of Mantuan make. The French 
immigrants introduced it here about 1700. A 
“* Mantua’’ was also a loose gown worn by 
women instead of a straight-bodied coat. It 
distinguished the ‘‘ mantle.”’ 

Genoa made the best velvet, followed by 
Florence and Milan. In turn the French 
took up the trade and passed it on for the 
prosperity of Spitalfields. 

The term “ mazarine ’’ meant a deep blue 
colour. A mazarine hood was made after 
the fashion of that worn by the Duchess of 
Mazarine. 

I can supply your enquirer with more 
material, for as a boy in Queen Victoria’s 
first Jubilee year, employment in the drapery 
trade, with an eighty-hour week, enabled me 
to pick up a lot of information as to the 
trade. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Harrateen. Was first used in 1711 and is 
a kind of linen fabric used for curtains, bed- 
furniture and the like. In 1770 a Birming- 
ham Directory contains the name of a har- 
rateen maker. 

Cheney or Cheyney. (1634). A sort of 
worsted or woollen stuff. (Cf. French weav- 
ing-term chiner, to give different colours to 
the threads of the warp, and to arrange these 
so as to produce a pattern). 

Camblet or camlet. Said to have originally 
been made with camel’s hair and silk. A 
beautiful and costly Eastern fabric. Imita- 
tions and substitutes, made of varying 
materials, afterwards followed. 

Mazarine. A stuff or a garment of a deep 
rich blue colour. 

Genoa velvet. First recorded use, 1766. 
Velvet which, being woven upon a _ tweeled 
ground, is known as Genoa velvet. 

A. M. CoLeman. 

181, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


From Dodd’s ‘ Textile Manufactures ’ : 

There are also numerous forms in * which 
worsted fabrics (or others in which either silk 
or cotton is combined with worsted) are pre- 
pared for sale: such are those called 
* Calimancoes.” 

The worsted fabrics made were chiefly of a 
coarse and heavy kind, such as “ Camlets.” 


J. F. M. 


rich_ blue 
Cardinal 
** Camb- 
‘camlet,’’ a word of 


‘‘Mazarine”’ is a dark 
colour, named either after the 


or the Duchess of that style. 
let ’’ is presumably 


‘ 








dubious origin, describing various LFastern 
fabrics. See further details in ‘ Weekley’s 
Etymological Dictionary.’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[THE POSSESSIVE APOSTROPHE (clxx. 

407).—One of the oldest examples of 
abolishing the possessive apostrophe is in the 
name ‘‘ Christies,’’ covering the art auction- 
eers of Christie, Manson and Wood. It has 
been followed by ‘‘ Sothebys,’’ ‘‘ Putticks,”’ 
and ‘‘ Hodgsons.’’ For the past twenty-five 
years in newspapers the tendency has been 
to drop the apostrophe. It is a case of any- 
thing for abbreviation. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


I am afraid the matter is not so simple. 
For some of the difficulties in regard to its 
present use (perhaps S. L. would regard them 
as arguments for its abolition), it is worth 
studying the articles on “‘ possessive puzzles,” 
‘* Else,’ and ‘“‘ Sake’’ in H. W. Fowler’s 
‘ Dictionary of Modern English Usage.’ 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


“MHUS ” AS A MOTTO (clxx. 407). -- 

Possibly the reference is to the motto 
‘* Now Thus’’ of the Traffords of Trafford, 
Co. Lancs., though this is not usually associ- 
ated with victories at sea. Their crest is a 
thresher wielding a flail, and the explana- 
tion traditionally given is that a Trafford, 
in defending himself against the Normans, 
was forced to take refuge in a barn, where 
he disguised himself as a thresher. Some of 
those who found him there knew him and 
when they asked why he so debased himself, 
he answered, ‘‘ Now thus!’’ This, and the 
motto “‘ Now it was thus’ on Sir William 
Tyler’s standard, temp. Henry VIII, are in- 
cidentally referred to in the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Bird and Mr. Round in vols. ix., 
x. and xii. of The Ancestor, over the Traf- 
ford ancestry, but neither mentions the sug- 
gested nautical origin for the Trafford motto. 


R. S. B. 


‘* Thus ”’ is the motto of Viscount St. Vin- 
cent. The first Baron Jervis and Earl of 
St. Vincent won the naval battle at Cape 
St. Vincent in 1797, against the Spaniards. 


W. H. Hammonp. 


This terse multum in parvo is the motto 
of the Saint-Vincent peers, founded by John 
Jervis, 1735-1823, an intrepid Admiral, who 
rendered lasting service in our navy at 
Quebec and elsewhere. See Earl St. Vincent 
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in the ‘D. N. B.’ 
The Campbell family use a similar motto, 
in two words, ‘‘ Thus far—.”’ 


Wma. JaGccarp. 


ERALDS’ EPITAPHS (clxx. 352, 391, 

427).—Dallaway’s ‘ Heraldry’ gives, in 
the Appendix, the epitaphs on the tomb of 
Sir William Dugdale, Garter, at Shustock 
(p. xxiv.) and on that of Gregory King, Lan- 
caster Herald (p. xlviii.). This book also 
gives (p. 239) an engraving of Ralph Brooke's 
monument, with a reference to Nichols’s 
‘History of Reculver,’ p. 73, and states, 
without giving it, that the epitaph was on 
a brass plate. There is (or was) a long in- 
scription to Sir Edward Walker, Garter, 
(d. 1677) in the chapel of the Virgin in 
Stratford-on-Avon Church. 

R. S. B. 


MALtBy, OF DARLINGTON (clxx. 210). 
—John Maltby, of Great Chilton by Mer- 
ringham, Co. Durham, yeoman, and Isabel 
Shawter, widow, were granted a marriage 
bond at Durham on 15 Feb., 1672/3, John 
Stephenson of Hunwick by St. Andrews, 
Auckland, yeoman, being their bondsman. I 
cannot say where they were married. 
J. W. Fawcett. 


HOMAS ADDISON AND HENRY 
ADDISON (clxx. 282, 412).—Margaret 
Addison, spinster, of Staindrop, Co. Dur- 
ham, and Charles Ball, of Raby Park by 
Staindrop, were married at Staindrop, by a 
licence granted at Durham two days previ- 
ously—17 Dec., 1671. She may have been 
of the same family as Thomas and Henry 
Addison, named in 1605 as overseers of the 

will of a Garnet of Egglescliffe. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


piary OF WILLIAM MAWHOOD (clxx. 

156, 233).—Alice Turner, sister of Edith 
Turner, the mother of Alexander Pope, the 
poet, married Richard Mawhood of Ardsley. 
They had a son, William Mawhood, whose 
daughter Alice married William Brooke of 
Dodworth. These were the parents of John 
Charles Brooke, Somerset Herald, who was 
born at Fieldhead in the parish of Dodworth, 
Aug. 27, 1748. Richard Mawhood’s name is 
included in a list of persons who declined to 
answer the summons of Sir William Dugdale 
to attend his visitation in 1665. William 
Brooke, an ancestor of the Somerset Herald, 
in 1630, paid a fine for declining the honour 
of knighthood on the coronation of Charles I, 





and he also refused to answer the summons 
of Sir William Dugdale in 1665. 

John Charles Brooke makes some interest- 
ing remarks about William Mawhood the 
diarist in a letter addressed from Heralds’ 
College, June 9, 1780, to Mr. Gough, of 
which the following is an extract: 

I had the good fortune to save the house of 
my relation Mr. Mawhood, an eminent woollen 
draper, in Smithfield, from ruin. He was 
among the proscribed, and with all his family 
had secreted themselves in town, having re- 
moved the most valuable part of his goods. A 
party was detached from Holborn bridge on 
purpose to destroy his house; but by expostula- 
tions, entreaty, producing an old Prayer Book, 
and a a to a man who seemed to be a 
ringleader, they were diverted from their pur- 
ne till some guards arrived, and he has 

itherto escaped; but his house at Finchley is 
said to have suffered severely. 

The above extract, of course, has reference 
to the Gordon Riots of that year, 1780. 

It is quite likely that the diary may have 
fallen into the hands of John Charles Brooke, 
who was an enthusiastic collector of family 
documents. The Somerset Herald lost his 
life in the Haymarket Theatre catastrophe 
on Feb. 3, 1794. 

Further information concerning the fam- 
ilies of Mawhood and Brooke will be found 
in ‘ Worthies of Barnsley,’ by Joseph Wil- 
kinson. 


Spennymoor. 


RUNNING MATCH IN 1625 (clxx. 8). — 

In the History Teachers’ Miscellany, vol. 
vi., November and December (Nos. 11 and 
12), 1928, Joan Parker contributed an article 
on ‘*Footmen and Foot Races in the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ from which the following 
are taken. 

She says that the first race of which she 
had found notice was run in 1587 or 1588, 
between one Brown and another on a course 
from St. John Street to Highgate and back. 
As the prize-giver of £5 declared that 
“‘ deceit and covin’’ had been practised by 
Brown, the winner, a quarrel ensued, which 
was carried to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
where judgment was entered for the plain- 
tiff and Brown lost his prize. 

James I, we are told, was very fond of 
these contests. A race between three Irish- 
men and one Englishman was watched by 
him at Lincoln in 1617, ‘‘ with infinite satis- 
faction.”’ 

The following year he and his whole court 
and an extraordinary concourse of people 
witnessed a race from St. Albans to Clerken- 


H. AsKEw. 
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well, between a royal footman, an English- 
man, and an Irish youth who served Sir 
——— Howard, the son of the Lord Trea- 
surer. John Chamberlain, a contemporary 
writer, says: 

I know not how much money was laid on his 
(the Irishman’s) bread. The sum no doubt was 
very great, when my Lord Buckingham, for his 
part, went away with £3,000; and it is said 
for certain, there was more than twice as much 
won and lost that day. 

The royal lackey won, but the spectators 
considered that had the race been shorter and 
the weather and ways not ‘‘ so extreme foul,” 
he would not have fared so well. 

Although at a later date than the match 
related by H. I. A., the following may be 
considered worthy of note. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Edward or Edmund Preston, a Leeds 
butcher, was thought to be one of the best 
footmen in England. Thoresby, the Leeds 
antiquary, says that he competed in a race 
at Chapel Town Moor in 1683, which many 
came from London, Chester and Newcastle 
to see, and £3,000 is said to have been won 
by his backers as the result of his success. 
Preston was described as “ the miracle of 
his age for running” by De la Pryme, 
another celebrated antiquary. After this 
contest he was sent for to London by some 
lord, who kept him there under the name 
of a miller so that he would not be known, 
and engaged with a friend for a match with 
him. As a result Preston, in the réle of a 
miller, won many thousands of pounds for 
his master. Some four or five years later 
De La Pryme heard that Preston was going 
to run a race for £500 and that four or five 
hundred people were going from De la 
Pryme’s neighbourhood (in Lincolnshire) to 
the meeting, which was to be near Leeds, the 
butcher’s home town. What the result of 
the race was, is unfortunately not recotded 
by De la Pryme. 

H. Askew. 


ORDS DIVIDED AT END OF LINE 
(clxx. 246, 284, 319).—Not an example 
of a divided word, the following is yet an 
eccentricity of something the same sort: 
Parmi les marroniers, parmi les 
Lilas blancs, les lilas violets. 
They are the first lines of a poem in ‘ Les 
Syrtes,’ by Jean Moréas. 
I seem to remember seeing English lines of 
verse ending in ‘‘ the,’’ but do not recollect 
a case where ‘‘ the’? was rhymed. 








The Library. 4 


Treasure Trove in Law and Practice from 
the earliest time to the present day. By 
Sir George Hill, K.C.B. (Oxford: the 
Clarendon Press. £1 1s.). 


HE Director of the British Museum writes 
very modestly of this book, claiming for 
it merely the > Morven of a collection of 
material. He opines that no one is likely to 
read it through. We found ourselves, how- 
ever, quite equal to that enterprise, and have 
no tediousness to complain of. The repeti- 
tions for which he is half inclined to apolo- 
gize are soon felt to have their advantage for 
the mere reader: and a fortiori they will be 
welcome to the student. The author’s aim is 
to bring together the history of law concern- 
ing treasure as it is found in different coun- 
tries. 

Two main theories have prevailed as to the 
proper way of dealing with treasure trove. 
According to the earliest theory of antiquity 
it belonged if not as a whole yet in part to 
the finder; the other part going to the owner 
of the ground in which it had been hidden. 
Or the treasure might be divided between the 
finder and the public chest; or between these 
and the owner of the ground. It made some 
difference where the treasure was found; and 
the Roman Imperial law, which is chiefly 
what we have to go upon, varied, as is shown 
here, considerably from time to time, the 
Imperial treasury not being remiss in assert- 
ing its rights in the matter. The other 
theory which flourished among the Northern 
peoples, and was the ruling theory for much 
of the Middle Ages, took all masterless 
objects to belong to the prince; treasure trove 
was a regality. Modifications of this theory 
appear in different times and places. Trea- 
sure found in Church land was by and by in 
part conceded to the Church; and, as the in- 
fluence of Roman law began to make itself 
felt, some measure of right was accorded to 
the finder. In the end, in Germanic lands, 
the law of treasure trove became a highly 
complicated affair, the original treasure- 
regality of the Emperor, having by disinte- 
gration, in one way or another, come into 
possession of cities, lords of manors and 
minor princes. 

What, in all this, exactly is treasure? In 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages it is mainly 
coined money of gold or silver—at any rate 
some tient i object of precious metal— 
buried in the ground, or hidden in a build- 
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ing, the owner of which is not now known, 
because, (though the question of time is left 
out of some legislation) it was deposited in 
the hiding-place so long ago that neither he 
nor descendants of his can now be traced. 
In England the regality system has always 
prevailed, and the law seems to have been 
from our first sight of it carried owt with 
severity and by manifold official agency. The 
text of Blackstone’s authoritative summing 
up is given in full and the main sentences 
in it one by one discussed with abundance of 
illustration both in text and footnotes. The 
hiding of the treasure, not the abandonin 
of it, gives the King his property in it; aa 
nothing found either in the sea or on the sur- 
face of the earth is treasure trove. The King 
could and did make grants of treasure trove, 
and we are given an instructive list of such 
grants and exceptions from grants. London 
was accorded a grant by Henry VI, 
Edward 1V, James 1, and Charles I. Eton 
College and King’s College, Cambridge, re- 
ceived the like in 1442 and 1444 respectively. 
The fifteenth-century kings appear to have 
been lavish in this way, and several indi- 
viduals benefit—John, Viscount Beaumont, 
among them; William Stanley, Knight; the 
Duke of Gloucester, the King’s brother 
(1482), and in the same year the Duchess of 
Exeter, the King’s sister. The King did not 
always use the money obtained as treasure- 
trove for his own purposes ; gifts of it to his 
servants or to churches are recorded, and our 
author, recalling Richard II’s gift of a little 
hoard of old sterlings under the high altar 
of St. Hilda’s at Bilsdale to that church for 
its repairs, mentions that the King had the 
coins sent up to him that he might have a 
look at them first. The modern law of trea- 
sure trove insists on the rights of the Crown ; 
but the spirit seen dawning in Richard II 
now controls the regulations concerning it. 
It is principally as objects of antiquarian 
interest that treasure trove has value in 
modern eyes, and except where possessors of 
this particular franchise are concerned, 
though the police and the coroner still have 
their part to play, the chief characters in 
a treasure trove story are the finder and the 
Director of the British Museum. The honest 
finder, if he reports as he should, will either 
et the find returned to him to do what he 
ikes with, or receive its full market value 
should it be retained for the Crown or for a 


museum. 
In America the 
trove unless 


finder takes treasure 


the original owner turns 





up; unless also there is State legislation to 
the contrary. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of 
the book is that on the law of treasure trove 
in France, where the north followed custom- 


ary law, and the south written law, the 
former, as Sir George Hill shows, offering a 
strange conglomeration ‘‘of Roman law, 
Capitularies, Canon law, and local usages.’ 
The written—i.e., the Roman—law was not 
always as efficacious as it might have been, 
for in a region where it ran, the Limousin, it 
was not invoked in that quarrel over a trea- 
sure of figures of solid gold (an Emperor and 
his wife and family at table) which cost 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion his life before the 
castle of Chaluz. 

Students of history and students of law 
alike are greatly in Sir George Hill’s debt 
for this well-digested account of a topic on 
which not much, except of a highly technical 
sort and confined to the separate countries, 
has hitherto been written. 


Johannes de Mirfeld, his Life and Works. 

= Sir Percival Horton-Smith Hartley and 

arold Richard Aldridge. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s.), 


E Breviarium Bartholomei is an immense 

manuscript which, in its entirety, sur- 
vives only in two copies, the one at the 
British Museum, the other in the library of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. It is a compila- 
tion of the medical knowledge of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, made by one 
John of Mirfeld, who was certainly a cleric 
—a capellanus, or unbeneficed priest—and 
who had his dwelling at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, though the exact nature of his 
connection whether with the Priory or the 
Hospital has not been ascertained. Conclu- 
sive reasons are shown for rejecting the de- 
scription of him as a ‘“‘ Canon of the Augus- 
tinian Priory of St. Bartholomew.’’ On the 
whole, it would seem likeliest that he was 
in possession of a corrody at the Priory; and 
the close researches of the authors of this 
book have shown that he was a_ business 
acquaintance, if not a friend, of Adam 
Rous, the King’s surgeon, and a member, 
there is little doubt, of the Mirfield family 
of Yorkshire, of whom was also William de 
Mirfeld, who played no mean part in public 
affairs during John’s earlier manhood. John, 
as extant records show, was a man whom his 
friends liked to have as trustee; and the 
Breviarium attests a sort of interest in 





science and an anxiety to be of service. It 
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is not in any way an original book. It con- 
sists of extracts from the writers in repute 
at the time, put together in fifteen parts 
which again are subdivided into “ distinc- 
tions ’’ and chapters. The authorities thus 
quoted go back to Hippocrates and Galen, as 
worked over by the Arab physicians and 
translated into Latin. Nor are prescrip- 
tions wanting, nor yet charms and incanta- 
tions. The work is of an immense size, and, 
despite its claim to interest as the earliest 
medical work connected with St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, it would be impossible to print the 
whole. The editors, pe have chosen 
for their purpose the roemium; the 
chapter De Signis Malis—on the Signs of 
Death; and the chapter De Ptisi, the last 
because it probably sets out the treatment 
given to the Black Prince, who died in 1376, 
it is believed of consumption. In addition 
they give the recipes for gunpowder (‘‘ Pulvis 
pro instrumento illo bellico siue diabolico 
quod vulgariter dicitur gunne.’’), and for a 
plaster said to heal all wounds; with Mir- 
feld’s account of weights and measures, and 
then the epilogue to the whole. 

Besides the Breviarium John de Mirfeld 
also wrote a theological book known as the 
Florarium comprised in a prologue and epi- 
logue and 175 chapters. His authorship was 
discovered by the finding of a long acrostic 
which states that the book was composed by 
John de Mirfeld for John de Suthwell. In 
the Breviarium, similarly, the writer’s name 
is given in an acrostic, which there is con- 
tinued to form besides a lengthy collect. The 
Florarium contains a chapter on Physicians, 
which, with the Proemium prefixed to the 
whole work, is printed here. Like the greater 
work it is copied from the books of the then 
recognized authorities, and its various sources 
are sufficiently indicated in the introductory 
remarks, which also give a useful account of 
the position of the physician in the Middle 
Ages in relation to the Church and to what 
was then the equivalent of science. 

As curious and historically instructive 
reading matter John de Mirfeld’s works are 
worth, to this extent, looking into. The re- 
medies for consumption, though they com- 
prise some strange matters, include some 
advice we hear given to-day, such as, to use 
plenty of milk—with some careful methods 
too against its ‘‘ turning bad ’’ ; recommend- 
ation of barley-water and the taking of raw 





eggs. Bananas are recommended, to be give 
now and again; and a very efficacious ~ 
medy which sounds attractive and romanti 

is Sugar of Roses, freshly made. This 
cause some dryness which must be coun 
acted by Syrup of White Poppy in 
patient’s drink; and the writer continues; 
“* Et non intermittatur hec cura quoniam 
sanat.’’ One wonders what actual experix 
ence is behind the _ injunction. 
advice to the Physician, in so far 5 
it concerns manners and morals, repel 
sents an old tradition most of which still” 
prevails. As the physician is to be discreet” 
and merciful in himself, and mindful of the 
patient’s soul as well as of his body, so he? 
is to prescribe to his patients not merely ™ 
medicines to take but good habits to acquis 
John de Mirfeld, for example, found mu 
excellent and penetrative advice on exerci 
in his authors to copy down. 

medici,’’ however, he imputes three ‘‘special 
proprietates | ”* which are not 

pleasing ‘‘videlicet, subtiliter 

honeste procedere, et audacter interficere ” 
and he agrees with his contemporaries abou 
the physician’s love of his fee. 

The Latin text and an English translatio 
are printed on opposite pages. ‘‘ All the” 
other poor followers of Christ’ for ‘‘ Christi © 
pauperes ’ does not seem so good as the usual” 
rendering, ‘‘ Christ’s poor ’’; and ‘‘ recei 
instruction for a long time, so that you may” 
be able to teach what is correct ’’ seems @ 
little long-winded for ‘“‘ sed multo tempo: 
disce quid doceas.’’ The translation 
though sometimes thus rather too mue 
drawn out—is pleasantly readable. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 4 

We beg leave to state that we do not under — 
take to return communications which, for any”) 
reason, we do not print. : 
We cannot undertake to answer queri 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints. . 

APPROVED Ya soa are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to” 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily tors 
publication. : 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has a y appeared, corres 
pondents are requested Home withing aren 
oe See after e exact hea ing— 
the numbers of the series volume and pa ge 
_ a the contribution in quenion is to t 
oun 
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